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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. of Christ, we shall see clearly the snares which|let them be as seldom as possible the subjects of 
beset us, however speciously disguised, and be kept|our conversation; but let a holy care rest upon us, 
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Bubscriptions and Payments received by nive at war, either on the plea of patriotism, of|the hopes and fears that arise from the concerns of 
benevolence, or other plausible pretext, or from any|an unstable world; which tend, as they are ad- 7 

JOHN RICHARDSON, prospect of pecuniary gain. mitted into the mind, to lessen the trust in that 4 

at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, We think it right, at the present time, to revive Rock which is immoveable.”—1757. q 
some of the ancient advices issued by the society} ‘When goods have been distrained from any ’ 

PHILADELPHIA. in relation to this subject, and to commend them| Friends, on account of their refusal to pay fines 4 


to the serious attention and careful observance of 


’ Friends; that by faithfully living up to our chris- 
pases a any part of Pennsylvania, for three|tian profession, the uprightness and consistency of 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents | 54, example may have a favourable influence upon 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if sheniss . red 1d it pl in ileal P 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. others; and, shou it p ease t ce Almighty to per- 
mit a time of greater suffering to come upon us, 
we may, through his favour, know our hands made 
strong, and our hearts prepared patiently to endure 


for non-performance of military services, and the 
officers, after deducting the fines and costs, propose 
to return the remainder, it is the sense of this meet- 
ing, that Friends should maintain their testimony : ! 
by suffering, and not accept such overplus, unless i 
the same or a part of it is returned without a 
change of the species.” —1755. 

“ A living concern for the advancement of our 








Address to the Members of Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting. 1862. the day of trial. ‘The advices are as follow, viz: | testimony to the peaceable kingdom of Christ, con- 
Dear Friends,—This meeting has been intro- . tinuing to spread in many minds, we fervently de- 
duced into feelings of affectionate sympathy with ST Sa sire that the members of our religious Society may 


Friends, under the various temptations and diffi-| “Friends are exhorted faithfully to adhere to 
culties which may assail them, in the present agi-|our ancient testimony against wars and fightings, 
tated condition of our beloved country; and ajand in no way to unite with any in warlike mea- 
fervent desire prevails that it may be our daily |sures, either offensive or defensive, that by the in- 
engagement to have our minds stayed upon the/offensiveness of our conduct we may convincingly 
Lord, in humble, quiet trust ; seeking strength and | demonstrate ourselves to be real subjects of the 
wisdom from Him, faithfully to uphold those pre-| Messiah’s peaceful reign, and be instrumental in 
cious testimonies that belong to the gospel of Christ, | the advancement thereof towards its designed com- 
and which, as a people, we have been divinely|pletion; when, according to ancient prophecy, the 
called to show forth to the world. earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
Whatever peculiar circumstances attach to the|as the waters cover the sea, and its inhabitants 
war which is now waging in our land, we would|learn war no more.” 
rewind Friends that the testimony of our religious} +“ Many are the ways by which the unwary and 
Society has ever been against all wars and fight-|the covetous may be caught. But, brethren, look 
ings, without distinction, as being incompatible|beyond the surface. Behold the depth of misery 
with the benign religion of our adorable Redeemer, |into which war plunges mankind. Then, putting 
which commands us not to resist evil, but to love| your trust in Him who gives understanding to the 
and forgive our enemies; to do good to them that|simple, and provides for the sparrows, ye may avoid 
hate us, and to pray for them that despitefully use| the pollution which is theirs who join hands with 
us, and evilly entreat us; and, under all circum-|this desolating evil.”—1795. 
stances, practically breathes the divine language:| ‘‘ Let all be careful not to seek or accept profit 
“Glory to God in the highest—on earth peace—|by any concern in preparations for war; for how 
good-will to men.”’ reproachfully inconsistent would it be, to refuse an 
We have ever held that wars, of whatever na-|active compliance with warlike measures, and at 
ture, have a common origin, as described by the|the same time not hesitate to enrich ourselves by 
apostle James, viz: ‘‘ From whence come wars and| the commerce and other circumstances dependant 
fightings among you? Come they not hence, even|on war.”—1798. 
of your lusts that war in your members? Ye lust,| “ This meeting fervently recommends to the deep 
and have not; ye kill, and desire to have, and|attention of all our members, that they be reli- 
cannot obtain; ye fight and war, yet ye have not.”|giously guarded against approving or showing the 
Our honourable elder, George Fox, when courted |least connivance at war, either by attending at or 
by flattery and offers of preferment, to induce him| viewing military operations ; or in anywise encour- 
to engage in war, steadily refused to do so; and|aging the unstable, deceitful spirit of party, by 
endured a long and cruel imprisonment among’ joining with political devices or associations, how- 
felons, in a noisome gaol, for his faithful testimony|cever speciously disguised under the ensnaring 
against it; declaring to his persecutors “that he|subtleties commonly attendant thereon; but that|should be extended in true love and christian ten- 
lived in the virtue of that life and power which took/|they sincerely labour to experience a settlement on|derness, to such as deviate herein, in order to con- % 
away the ovcasion of all wars.” the alone sure foundation of the pure, unchange- | vince them of their error.” —1758. 
This, dear Friends, is an experience we would|able Truth; whereby, through the prevalence of| Also, “that a tax levied for the purchasing of 
tenderly and earnestly encourage all to press after,|unfeigned christian love and good-will to men,|drums, colours, or for other warlike use, cannot be 1 
daily to live under the seasoning virtuc of the Spirit} we may convincingly demonstrate that the king-|paid, consistently with our christian testimony.”— : 
and power of the meek and lowly Lamb of God,|dom we seek is not of this world—a kingdom and | 1776. 


carefully avoid engaging in any trade or business 
promotive of war; sharing or partaking of the ; 
spoils of war by purchasing or selling prize goods ; e 
importing or shipping goods in armed vessels; pay- 
ing taxes for the express purpose of war; grinding 
of grain, feeding of cattle, or selling their property 
for the use of the army: that, through a close at- 
tention to the monitions of Divine grace, and 
guarding against the supression of it either in them- ; 
selves or others, they may be preserved in a con- a 
duct consistent with our holy profession, and from i 
wounding the minds, or increasing the sufferings j 
of each other; not at all doubting, that He, to 
whom appertains the kingdom and the power, who 
is wonderful in working, will continue to carry on ; 
and perfect bis blessed cause of peace in the earth. i 
“4 solid attention to this concern is recom- F 
mended to Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative 4 
Meetings, and to our brethren in general ; it being 
the judgment of this meeting, that if any of our 
members do either openly or by connivance, pay 
any fine, penalty or tax, in lieu of personal service 
for carrying on war; or allow their children, ap- 
prentices or servants to act therein; or are con- 
cerned in arming or equipping vessels with guns, 
or in dealing in public certificates, issued as a com- 
pensation for expenses incurred, or services per- 
formed, in war; that they be tenderly dealt with, 
and if they are not brought to an acknowledgment 
of their error, Monthly Meetings should proceed to | 
testify against them.”—1780, 1781. ; 
.“Itis declared to be the sense of this meeting 
that furnishing wagons, or other means, for convey- 
ing military stores, is a military service; and that 4 
the care of elders, overseers, and all faithful Friends, 
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the Prince of Peace, who “came not to destroy|government whose subjects are free indeed, re-| Also, “ that it is inconsistent with our religious j 
men’s lives, but to save them.” Then shall we be|deemed from those captivating lusts from whence | testimony and principle for any Friend to pay a ‘i 
preserved in a state of watchfulness unto prayer ;|come wars and fightings. fine or tax levied on him on account of his refusal 1 


and, our mental eye being illuminated by the light} “As we are called out of wars and fightings, so|to serve in the militia ; although such fine or impo- : 


THR ¥RIEND. 


sition may be applied toward defraying the ex-| ter in every respéct, and will take and preserve cél- | opened alid cléged on offé of the mountains, (2789 


penses of civil government. And where a devia- 


ours better than cloth made from cotton. 


The raw | feet above the sea,) of which five only were affect. 


tion in this respect occurs, tender dealing and ad-| material, flax, wild or cultivated, can be produced, ed by the exposure. While of twenty others taken 
vice should be extended to the party, in order to) in Canada and all the Northern States, in vast quan-|to Montanvert, and opened while a strong wind 


his convineement and restoration, and if this proves| 
ineffectual, the Monthly Meeting should proceed 


to testify against him.” —1790. 


When attempts were made to force the early be- 
lievers into the Roman army, they meekly but 
firmly refused to comply, saying; “I am a chris- 
tian, and therefore cannot fight;” and several suf- 
fered martyrdom rather than take up arms. 

Many of our predecessors bore cheerfully the 
spoiling of their goods, imprisonment, and the re- 
proaches of the world, rather than violate their 
peaceable principles, and experienced the Divine 
Arm to be their stay and support. 

May it be our concern, beloved friends, through 
the same blessed assistance, to endeavour faithfully 
to bear aclear and unflinching testimony to the 
peaceable nature of the kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; and, if military services or 
contributions are demanded of us, not seek to 
evade them by excuses, however plausible; but 
with innocent boldness avow our conscientious 
scruples as the sufficient ground for declining to 
comply ; and, if suffering therefor should be our 
portion, let us strive to bear it in the gentle, non- 
resisting spirit of the gospel, which will preserve us 
from indulging any hard feeling toward those who 
may be the instruments of inflicting injuries upon 


Our religious Society has always been favoura- 
ble to good government, and steadily opposed to 
anarchy, and to every attempt to overthrow the 
civil power which Divine Providence has permitted 
to be set up over us; encouraging its members to 
live quiet and peaceable lives, and to obey all the 
laws which do not violate our well known religious 
principles. He is the best citizen and the truest 
patriot whose life is regulated by the law of Christ, 
and conformed to his pure and holy example; and 
we can never advance the real welfare of our coun- 
try by disregarding these. 

We feel that the present is a very serious and 
affecting crisis in public affairs, and that to stand 


forth before the people as the advocates of entire|Supposition was confirmed, by finding that the 


| quickly hermetically sealed, and placed away ina 
|temperature of from 80° to 85°. 


tities. Colonel Lander, in one of his recent reports, 
speaks of coming to plains covered with immense 
quantities of this plant growing wild. 

Now, here is an article which even now can be! 
had in quantities, so that its material can be pro-| 
duced at from two or three cents per pound less 
than cotton, and which is destined to supersede cot- 
ton. Slowly, but surely the parties owning the| 
patents for the process for manufacturing this ar- 
ticle are working it into the attention of our people. 


—_—__~>>__—_ 


For “The Friend.” 
The Origin of Infusoria 
(Concluded from page 178.) 

Another interesting question which Pasteur un- 
dertook to investigate, was the relative abundance | 
of these germs inthe atmosphere. In determining 
this point, a series of flasks were used, which were 
one-third filled with the same putrescible fluid. 
Their contents were boiled for two or three minutes, 
to kill any germs contained in them, and while stil] 
and hermetically sealed. When these were taken 
off, and the air by its rapid ingress carried into the | 
flasks its dusty particles and whatever else might 
be associated with it. ‘he flasks were again) 


The number of 
flasks in which animal or vegetable organisms were 
then developed, was he considered proportional to 
the abundance or scarcity of these germs in the 
atmosphere of that locality, at the time of its col- 
lection. 

By comparing different samples of air obtained | 
in this way, he arrived at several interesting con- 
clusions. The atmosphere of the cellar of the Ob- 
servatory at Paris was found to contain only one- 
tenth as many germs as that from the court of the 


comparative stillness of the cellar air, which per- 
mitted the gradual settling of its fine dust, leaving | 
the upper portion comparatively free from it. This 





hot, their necks were drawn out to a fine point, | 


to the desired locality, their points were broken | 


Institution. ‘This difference was attributed to the | 


was blowing from the gorges of the glacier des Bois, 
(at an elevation of 6562 feet,) only two developed 
any animaleule or mould. In the performance of 
these experiments, great care was taken to avoid 
any error arising from dust carried on the person 
of the operator, or on the instruments, from other 


‘localities. The flask, while being broken, was held 


above the head with the end of the neck towards 
the wind ; and a long iron forceps which had pre. 
viously passed through a flame on the spot to de- 
stroy any germs adhering to it, was used to break 
off the point; an eolipile lamp fed with aleohol, 
was taken to close them hermetically with. 

It appears therefore to be satisfactorily demon- 
strated, that the germs of Infusoria and the spores 
of cryptogamia, of extremely minute size, exist in 
the atmosphere, and that they are capable of be- 
ginning the process of fermentation in suitable 
liquids. That they are more numerous in the air 
of inhabited places, than in that of high eleva 
tions. 

That ordinary air contains them in variable pro. 
portion according to the locality, and that they are 
not continuously distributed through it—there be- 
ing places where none were found, adjoining places 
where they were found—but that in every locality 
where the experiment was tried, there were a suffi- 
cient number brought by the movements in the at- 
mosphere into the liquids to indicate their existence 
—in the course of three or four days. 

One more confirmation of the existence of these 
germs is desirable—that of seeing them develope 
into their appropriate forms under the microscope. 
Pasteur has already adopted an ingenious plan of 
collecting them from the atmosphere, by drawing 
a current of air for some time through gun cotton, 
and then dissolving it in ether. The insoluble 
residue containing the solid particles was then ex- 
amined by the misroscope. He says that there 
may always be found in atmospheric dust “a 
number of organized corpuscles, which the expe- 
rienced naturalist will distinguish as the germs of 
inferior organisms.” But that these are the iden- 





tical germs in question, does not appear to be so 


and inviolable peace, involves a solemn responsibi-| greater the precaution taken to prevent the dis-|satisfactorily shown. In fact the existence of ova 


lity. 


with weight on our minds, and incite us to watch | operator, the less indication there was of organisms, 


unto prayer that everything which leads to con-| 


tention and discord, may be eradicated from our 
hearts; and, through the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
we may cultivate, with diligence and patience, those 
heavenly dispositions which make for peace, both 
among ourselves, and toward all men; thus evin- 
cing to beholders that we are redeemed from the 
spirit of strife, and are realiy the lowly, self-deny- 
ing followers of the merciful and compassionate 
Redeemer, whose religion is one of universal har- 
mony and love. , 

With the salutation of love, we are your friends 
aod brethren. 

Sigued on behalf and by direction of a Meeting 
for Sufferings, held in Philadelphia, the 17th of 
First month, 1862. 

JosEePpH Snowpon, Clerk. 


--~—~+ oe — 


Flax Cotton—A Boston correspondent thus 


speaks of the recent invention for “ flaxing out” 
King Cotton: 

There are now in operation in this city experi- 
mental works for the manufacture of flax fibre into 
a material called fibrilla, or flax cotton. This can 
be produced in any quantity, at seven and eight 
cents per pound, and the cloth made from it is bet- 


and Pasteur concluded that if it were possible to 
\obtain a quantity of it without any agitation of the 
|surrounding air, it would be found to be entirely 
| destitute of ova and spores. 
| By this method also, there were obtained from 
the air of the open country a greater varicty of in- 
fusorial forms than by the continuous exposure of 
a putrescible liquid to the air. This was accounted 
for by supposing that in the momentary rush of air 
into the flasks, a smaller number of germs were 
brought into contact with the fluid than in the 
other cuse; so that in each flask there was less 
opportunity for the monopolising of the nutriment 
by vigorous and rapid growers, to the exclusion of 
less numerous or more delicate species. 

He also found that some samples of air yielded 
no organic growths at all. ‘This was particularly 
the case in that collected at great elevations. On 
the Jura mountains, and near the Mer de Glace, 
the air was remarkably pure. In performing these 
experiments, a series of sixty-three flasks were pre- 
pared in an exactly similar manner. Twenty of 
these were taken to the level country, far from the 


habitation of man, at the foot of the Jura moun- | 


tains, and there opened and closed. 
showed organic productions. 


Six of these 
Twenty others were 


May we all, dear friends, suffer it to rest! turbance of the atmosphere by the approach of the or spores in the atmosphere, large enough to be 


perceived by the microscope, has been denied by 
another distinguished Frenchman—Vouchet, who 
as an advocate for the theory of spontaneous gene- 
ration, has diligently searched for these minute 
corpuscles. According to his statements, the at- 
mospheric dust abounds in extremely small starch 
grains, which might readily be mistaken for the 
germs of the Infusoria or the spores of cryptogamia. 
He has examined the dust of many localities, and 
of many ages—among other samples, some collected 
in the recesses of ancient cathedrals—from the 
chambers of the pyramids—the ruins of Grecian 
\temples—and even from the mummies of Egypt, 
\in all of which these starch grains were found. But 
that there may be animated objects so small as to 
be invisible even to the most powerful misroscope, 





| yond our range of vision with our present facili 


we may readily imagine, since the most improved 
instruments cannot, it is calculated, define particles 
smaller than the 1-80,000th of an inch in diame- 
iter, and some infusoria are known to exist the 
1-24,000th of an inch in dimensions. If then we 
estimate the size of their ova in the shrivelled state 
in which they would probably be when wafted 
‘abroad by the winds, at one-tenth of this magni 
tude, it is evident that they must be entirely be- 
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THE FRIEND. 


Dymond on War. to be lawful, they are proving too much. These 

(Continued from page 179.) taxes were thrown into the exchequer of the state, 

An obvious weakness in this argument is this;/and a part of the money was applied to purposes of 
that it is founded, not upon approval, but upon si-|a most iniquitous and shocking nature; sometimes 
jence. Approbation is indeed expressed, but it is| probably to the gratification of the emperor’s per- 
directed, not to his arms, but to his faith; and |sonal vices and to his gladiatorial exhibitions, &c., 
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those who will read the narrative will find that no 
occasion was given for noticing his profession. He 
eame to Christ, not as a military officer, but simply 
asa deserving man. A censure of his profession 


might, undoubtedly, have been pronounced, but it 


would have been a gratuitous censure, a censure 
that did not naturally arise out of the case. The 
objection is in its greatest weight presumptive only, 
for none can be supposed to countenance every thing 
that he does not condemn. ‘To observe sé/ence in 
such cases was, indeed, the ordinary practice of 
Christ. He very seldom interfered with the civil 
and political institutions of the world. In these in- 
stitutions there was sufficient wickedness around 
him, but some of them, flagitious as they were, he 
never, OD any occasion, even noticed. His mode 
of condemning and extirpating political vices was 
by the inculcation of general rules of purity, which, 
in their eventual and universal application, would 
reform them all. 


and certainly to the support of a miserable idolatry. 
If, therefore, the payment of taxes to such a govern- 
ment proves an approbation of war, it proves an 
approbation of many other enormities. Moreover, 
the argument goes too far in relation even to war ; 
for it must necessarily make Christ approve of all 
the Roman wars, without distinction of their justice 
or unjustice—of the most ambitious, the most atro- 
‘cious, and the most aggressive; and these even our 
| objectors will not defend. The payment of tribute 
by our Lord was accordant with his usual system 
of avoiding to interfere in the civil or political in- 
stitutions of the world. 

“ Let him that has no sword sell his garment, 
and buy one.” ‘This is another passage that is 
brought against us. “ For what purpose,” it is 
asked, “ were they to buy swords, if swords might 
not be used?” I doubt whether with some of those 
who advanced this objection, it is not an objection 
of words rather than of opinion. I doubt whether 








But how happens it that Christ did not notice the|they themselves thitk there is any weight in it. 
centurion’s religion? He surely was an idolater.| To those, however, who may be influenced by it, I 
And is there not as good reason for maintaining) would observe, that, as it appears to me, a suffi- 
that Christ approved idolatry, because he did not|cient answer to the objection may be found in the 
condemn it, as that he approved war because he|immediate context :—‘ Lord, behold here are two 
did not condemn it? Reasoning from analogy, we |swords,” said they; and he immediately answered, 
should conclude that idolatry was likely to have|‘‘ It is enough.” How could two be enough when 
been noticed rather than war; and it is therefore|eleven were to be supplied with them? ‘That 
peculiarly and singularly unapt to bring forward | swords, in the sense and for the purpose of military 
the silence respecting war as an evidence of its law-| weapons, were even intended in this passage, there 
fulness. appears much reason for doubting. This reason 

A similiar argument is advanced from the case| will be discovered by examining and connecting 
of Cornelius, to whom Peter was sent from Joppa ;|sucb expressions as these: “The Son of man is not 
of which it is said, that although the gospel was|come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,” 
imparted to Cornelius by the especial direction of|said our Lord. Yet, on another occasion, he says, 
Heaven, yet we do not find that he therefore quitted |‘ 1 came not to send peace on earth, but a sword.” 
his profession, or that it was considered inconsis-|How are we to explain the meaning of the latter 
tent with his new character. The objection applies|declaration? Obviously by understanding “ sword” 
to this argument as to the last, that it is built upon|to mean something far other than steel. For my- 
silence, that it is simply negative. We do not find|self, I see little reason for supposing that physical 





we avail ourselves of the conduct of the apostles, 
before they themselves knew the duties of christi- 
anity? Why, if this example of Peter be authority 
to us, do we not approve the subsequent example 
of this same apostle, in denying his Master ? 

Why, indeed, do we urge the conduct of Peter 
at all, when that conduct was immediately con- 
demned by Christ? And, had it not been con- 
demned, how happens it, that if he allowed his fol- 
lowers the use of arms, he healed the only wound 
which we find they ever inflicted with them? 

It appears to me, that the apostles acted on this 
occasion upon the principles on which they had 
wished to act on another, when they asked, “ Shall 
we command fire to come down from heaven to con- 
sume them?” And that their Master's principles 
of action were also the same in both—‘ Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of: for the Son 
of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.” hts is the language of christianity ; 
and I would seriously invite him who now justifies 
“destroying men’s lives,” to consider what manner 
of spirit he is of. 

I think, then, that no argument arising from the 
instruction to buy swords can be maintained. This, 
at least, we know, that when the apostles were com- 
pletely commissioned, they neither used nor posses- 
sed them. An extraodinary imagination he must 
have, who conceives of an apostle, preaching peace 
and reconciliation, crying “ forgive injuries” —“ love 
your enemies” —“ render not evil for evil ;” and at 
the conclusion of the discourse, if he chanced to 
meet with violence or insult, promptly drawing his 
sword, and maiming or murdering the offender. 
We insist upon this consideration. If swords were 
to be worn, swords were to be used; and there is 
no rational way in which they could have been 
used, but some such as that which we have beeu 
supposing. If, therefore, the words, “ Let him that 
has no sword sell his garment, and buy one,” do 
not mean to authorize such a use of the sword, they 
do not mean to authorize its use at all: And those 
who adduce the passage must allow its application 
in such a sense, or they must exclude it from any 
application to their purpose. 

It has been said, again, that when soldiers came to 


that he quitted the service :—I might answer, Nei-| weapons were intended in the instruction of Christ.| John the Baptist to inquire of him what they should 
ther do we find that he continued in it. We cnly|I believe they were not intended, partly because no|do, he did not direct them to leave the service, but to 
know nothing of the matter: and the evidence is|one can imagine his apostles were in the habit of|be content with their wages. This, also, is at best 


therefore so much less than proof, as silence is less 
than approbation. Yet, that the account is silent 
respecting any disapprobation of war, might have 


useing such arms, partly because they declared 
that the weapons of their warfare were mot carnal, 
and partly because the word “ sword” is often used 





been a reasonable ground of argument under dif- 
ferent circumstances. It might have been a reason- 
able ground of argument, if the primary object of 
christianity had been the reformation of political 





to imply “dissension,” or the religious warfare of 
the Christian. Such a use of language is found 
in the last quotation; and itis found also in such 
expressions as these: “ shield of faith”—* helmet 


institutions, or, perhaps, even if her primary object| of salvation”—‘ sword of the Spirit’—“I have 


had been the regulation of the external conduct; 
but her primary object was neither of these. She 
directed herself to the reformation of the heart, 
knowing that all other reformation would follow. 
She embraced indeed both morality and policy, and 
and has reformed or will reform both—not so much 
immediately as consequently; not so much by fil- 
tering the current, as by purifying the spring. Ibe 
silence of Peter, therefure, in the case of Cornelius, 
will serve the cause of war but little; that little is 
diminished when urged against the positive evidence 


fought the good fight of faith.” 


But it will be said that the apostles did provide 
themselves with swords, for that on the same even- 
ing they asked, “shall we smite with the sword?” 
This is true, and I think it may probably be true 
also, that some of them provided themselves with 
swords in consequence of the injunction of their 
Master. Butwhatthen? ‘The reader of the New 
Testament will find that hitherto the destined teach- 


‘ers of christianity were very imperfectly acquainted 


with the nature of their Master’s religion—their 


of commands and prohibitions, and it is reduced to|conceptions of it were yet gross and Jewish. The 
nothingness, when it is opposed to the universal ten-| very question that is brought against us, and the 


dency and object of the revelation. 


succeeding conduct of Peter, evince how little they 


It has sometimes been urged that Christ paid! yet knew that is kingdom was not of this world, 


but a negative evidence. It does not prove that 
the military profession was wrong, and it certainly 
does not prove that it was right. But in truth, if 
it asserted the latter, christians have, as I conceive, 
nothing to do with it; for I thiuk.that we need not 
inquire what John allowed, or what he forbade. 
He, confessedly, belonged to that system which re- 


quired “ an eye for aneye, and a tooth for a tooth ;” © 


and the observations which we shall by-and-by 
make on the authority of the law of Moses, apply, 
therefore, to that of John the Baptist. Although 
it could be proved (which it cannot be) that he al- 
lowed wars, he acted not inconsistently with his own 
dispensation ; and with that dispensation we have 
no business. Yet, if avy one still insists upon the 
authority of John, I would refer him for an auswer 
to Jesus Christ himself. What authority He at- 
tached to John on questions relating to his own dis- 
pensation may be learned from this—‘ The /easé in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” 
(To be continued.) 





Gigantic Bird's Nests —Gould describes the 





taxes to the Roman government at a time when it! and that his servants might not fight. Even after|Wattled Talegalla, or bush Turkey of Australia, 
Was engaged in war, aud when, therefore, the money|the resurrection, they seemed to be still expecting| as adopting a most extraordinary process of nidi- 
that he paid would be employed in its prosecution. | that his purpose was to establish a temporal goveru-|fication. ‘Ihe birds collect together an immense 
This we shall readily grant; but it appears to be| ment, by the inquiry—* Lord, wilt thou at this time| heap of decaying vegetable matter, as a depository 
forgotten by our opponents that, if this proves war| restore again the kingdom unto Isracl?” Why do|for the eggs, and trust to the heat engendered by 
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decomposition for the development of them. The 
heap employed for this purpose is collected by the 
birds during several weeks previous to the period 
of laying. It varies in size trom two to four cart 
loads, and is of a perfectly pyramidal form. Seve- 
ral birds work at its construction, not by using 
their bills, but by grasping the materials in their 
feet and throwing then’ back to one common cen- 
tre. In this heap the birds bury the eggs per- 
fectly upright, with the large end upwards; they 
are covered up as they are laid, and allowed to 
remain until hatched, when the young birds are 
clothed with feathers, not with down as is usually 
the case. It is not unusual for the natives to ob- 
tain nearly a bushel of eggs at one time from a 
single heap. They are eagerly sought after, as 
well as the flesh. The birds are stupid, and easily 
fall victims to the sportsman, and will sit aloft and 
allow a succession of shots to be fired at them, 
until they are brought down. 


——~-s—__—_ 


For “The Friend.” 
The Migratory Grass-Hoppers or Locusts of North 
America. 


Although the great migratory grass-hopper or 
locust of the Eastern continent is unknown in the 
United States, our country abounds with numerous 
species of grass-hoppers which occasionally appear 
in such multitudes as to be a real scourge to the 
district in which they prevail. The group which 
includes the true locusts, is distinguished from our 
ordinary grass-hopper among other characters by 
its power of flight, the latter being feeble of wing, 
and soon compelled to alight. ‘Ihe species which 
is the most destructive to vegetation, is the red- 
legged locust or grass-hopper, the Acrydium femur 
rubrum of Dr. Harris. ‘The body of the insect is 
about an inch Jong, and the wings, when expanded, 
measure 1} to 1# inches. It is characterized by 
the red colour of the hind legs. ‘They frequent 
the salt marshes along the coast, and in certain 
seasons, after consuming the grass on these marshes, 
they make their way to the upland, destroying 
everything in their course. About the middle of 
the last century, they repeatedly swept over the 
New England colonies, occasioning so great an 
alarm among the people, that days of fasting and 
prayer were appointed on account of the threatened 
calamity. Every part of our continent, especially 
in the interior, is subject at times to the devasta- 
tions of these insects. One of the best descrip- 
tions of their habits and ravages is contained in 
the report of the Canadian exploring expeditions 
of 1857 and 1858, by H. Y. Hind. ‘The exploring 
party first met with the locusts on Garden Island, 
in the Lake of the Woods, about the middle of the 
Eighth month, 1857. “ ‘The shores were covered 
to the depth of two or three inches with countless 
mi)lions of grass-hoppers, which had been washed 
there during the gale of the preceding night. The 
greater number of the grass-hoppers were alive, 
and as the rising sun warmed and invigorated 
them, they spread with much regularity over the 
fields of Indian corn and the potato patches ; their 
progress was like that of an invading arwy, eating 
and destroying every living green thing in their 
way. Before we left the island, they had advanced 
here and there some thirty or forty yards from 
the beach, in a well defined and undulating line, 
leaving behind them nothing but the bare and 
blackened stalks of the plants they had destroyed.” 
The noise of their jaws in eating could be distinctly 
perceived, and the writer states, that in a calm 
day it could be heard with the greatest ease for a 
distance of several hundred yards. When the 
party arrived, in the Ninth month, at the White 
Horse Plain on the Assiniboine, the main tributary 
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of Red River, “the grass-hoppers appeared in 
countless millions just before my arrival; every 
bare patch of ground in the road was filled with 
their eggs, the living insects were leaping through 
the tall grass in infinite multitudes, yet notwith- 
standing failing to change the appearance of the 
country in the midst of so great a profusion of food. 
What the next year’s brood may do remains to be 
seen, their progenitors had come in swarming clouds 
from the south side of the Assiniboine, but no one 
could tell of their origin, or of the devastations 


silver-white, ash-gray and lead colours, accordi 

to the numbers in the passing clouds of insects, 
Opposite to the sun, the prevailing hue was a sij. 
|ver-white, perceptibly flashing. On one occasion 
\the whole heavens towards the south, east, an 

|west, appeared to radiate a soft gray-tinted light 
|with a quivering motion, and the day being calm, 
\the hum produced by the vibration of so many 
million wings, was quite indescribable, and more 
resembled the noise popularly termed a ringing in 
one’s ears, than any other sound. The aspect of 


they must have created before they took their|the heavens, during the greatest flight we observed, 


flight, and alighted on the White Horse Plain.” 
The exploring party continued its researches 

during the year 1858, and reached the Assiniboine 

at Lane’s Post, in the middle of the Sixth month. 


“ The first grass-hoppers were observed this year 
at Lane’s Post; they were a brood from the eggs 


|was singularly striking. It produced a feeling of 
uneasiness, amazement and awe in our minds, as if 
some terrible unforeseen calamity were about to 
happen. It recailed more vividly than words could 
express the devastating ravages of the Egyptian 
scourges, as it seemed to bring us face to face with 


deposited by a swarm which alighted on the White|one of the most striking and wonderful exhibitions 


Horse Plain, in September last.” 


“We reached the mouth of the Little Souris 
river, a branch of the Assiniboine, on the 24th of 
At the mouth of the Souris, the grass-hop- 
pers were in countless numbers, and so voracious 
as to attack and destroy every article of clothing | 
Saddles, 
girths, leather bags and clothing of every descrip- 


June. 


left for a few minutes on the grass. 


tion, were devoured without distinction. ‘Ten mi- 


outes sufficed them to destroy three pair of woolen 
trowsers, which had been carelessly thrown on the 


grass. ‘I'here were two distinct broods of grass- 


hoppers, one with wings not yet formed, which had 
been hatched on the spot, the other full grown in- 
vaders from the prairies, south of the Assiniboine. 
We here saw one of the vast flights of these insects, 
which were afterwards witnessed on a scale ot 


alarming magnitude.” 


,of Almighty power in the creation and sustenance 
of this infinite army of insects. In the evening, 
when the grass-hoppers were resting from their long 
journeys, or in the morning, when feeding on the 
grass leaves, they rose in clouds around us as we 
marched through the prairie; if a strong wind 
blew, they became very troublesome, flying with 
force against our faces, in the nostrils and eyes of 
the horses, and filling every crevice in the carts, 
| But fortunately comparatively few flew on a windy 
day, otherwise it would have been almost impos- 
sible to make headway against such an infiuite 
host in rapid motion, before the wind, although 
composed individually of such insignificant mem- 
bers.’ 

“The grass-hoppers were very numerous, and 
during four days filled the air like flakes of snow; 
they rose simultaneously, when about to take their 


“On the 2d of July, we observed the grass-| flight from areas of two to twenty acres in extent, 


hoppers in full flight towards the north; the air, as 
far as the eye could penetrate, appeared to be fill- 
ed with them. They commenced their flight about 


first perpendicularly to the height of twelve or 
fourteen feet, then in a slanting direction until they 
had attained an elevation of from two to three 


nine in the morning, and continued until half past | hundred feet, after which they pursued a horizon- 


three or four o'clock in the afternoon. 


rested after their journey. 


About this 
time they settled around us in countless multitudes, 
and immediately clung to the leaves of grass, and 
On subsequent days, 
when crossing the great prairie, from Red Deer's 


tal course before the wind. In a light breeze the 
noise produced by their wings, was like a gentle 
wind stirring the leaves of a forest.” 

“On the 6th of July, we arrived at Pipestone 
Creck, and found the country swarming with a 


Head river to Fort Lllice, the hosts of grass-hop-| young brood of grass-hoppers, with wings about a 
pers were beyond all calculation; they appeared | quarter of an inch long, showing that their progeni- 


to be infinite in numbers. 


was long. 


Early in the morning, 
they fed upon the prairie grass, being always found 
most numerous in low wet places where the grass 


tors had arrived in the preceding autumn in time to 
deposit their eggs in the soil. Innumerable hosts of 
these insects passed overhead during the day, and 


As soon as the sun had evaporated the|on looking up through an excellent marine glass, 


dew, they took short flights, and as the hour of|I could sce them flying like scud at an immense 


noon approached, cloud after cloud would rise from 
the prairie, and pursue their flight in the direction 


of the wind, which was generally S.S.W. 


height.” 
“At4p.M.,on the 4th of July, we left Fort 


The| Ellice, and travelled due west through a pretty 


number in the air seemed to be greatest about |country, near the banks of the Qu’Appelle or Call- 


noon, and at times they appeared in such infinite |ing River. 
swarms as to lessen perceptibly the light of the 


sun. 


Here we observed during the morning 
the grass-hoppers descending from a great height 





The whole horizon wore an unearthly ashen| perpendicularly like hail—a sign our half breeds 


hue, from the light reflected from their transparent |stated of approaching rain. 


wings. 


The air was filled as with flakes of snow, 


“The grass-hoppers were excellent prognostica- 


and time after time, clouds of these insects form-jtors; a violent thunder storm in the afternoon com- 
ing a derse body, casting a glimmering silvery|menced in the east, (all preceding storms had come 
light, flew swiftly towards the N.N.K. at altitudes from the west,) and was accompanied by exceed- 


varying from 500 to 1000 feet and upwards, 
“ Some idea of the height of these insects may 


be gathered from the opportunity enjoyed by K. 


ingly heavy rain and a boisterous wind. The 
storm continued several hours. At 9 in the even- 
ing, the air was calm, and the heavens clear and 


James who, when standing upon the summit of a|bright; at ten, the storm returned from the west, 
peak of the Rocky mountains, 8500 feet above the|and a more terrific and sublime exhibition of the 


level of the plains in Nebraska territory, (14,500 | 


feet above the level of the sea,) saw them above 
his head, as far as their size would render them visi- 
ble. ‘ Lying on my back, and looking upwards as 
near to the sun as the light would admit, I saw 
the sky continually changing colour from blue to 


elemental warfare none of us had ever before wit 
nessed. ‘Three times the lightning struck the earth 
so close to us there was no perceptible interval 
between the flash and the shock. It was distinetly 
heard to hiss through the air, and instead of pene- 
trating the ground .at once, seemed to leap from 
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push to bush for a distance of sixty or seventy For “The Friend.” 
_ It is remarkable that though the wind was BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


lowing violently before and after the two flashes| Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. ~ 


PETER HARVEY. 


Peter Harvey was born in the Province of West 
Jersey, Tenth month 4th, 1721. His parents were 
members of the Society of Friends, religiously con- 
cerned to bring him up in the way of truth, and in 
the plainuess and simplicity our holy profession calls 
for. Through the Lord’s merciful visitations, he 
was brought into a living knowledge of, and a holy 
conformity to the principles of bis education, mani- 
festing great care and circumspection in his con- 
duct and conversation. He was brought under 
concern for the good of others, and in various ways 
laboured to promote their earthly comforts and 
everlasting well being. He was appointed an 
Overseer and Elder in the church, and filled these 
stations reputably. He often advised Friends to 
keep cool in their minds, and to speak from a sense 
of Truth. He was of a meek and loving deport-|""" * 
ment, and was an example of brotherly condescen- his neighbours. i 
sion. As a husband he was loving and tender, as Having through a long course of labour in his 
a master liberal and kind. By the blessing of great Master’s vineyard, proved himself a work- 
Providence on his care and industry, he had accu- old. who needed not . be ory he, in a good 
mulated some property, and was able to communi-|°'° 28°: Was favoured to feel and to express his 
cate of his fullness to others, which he did with|8"e* comfort and inward satisfaction, in the pros- 
cheerfulness. He was hospitable, gladly entertain- = of a his a ree te peace. When the 
ing strangers; peace-loving, very earnest in settling cn aiianel . iin > ke a Father. He 
difficulties and disputes among his neighbours. a Age: ab 7, r aig A et te 

During his last sickness, to a Friend who visited eparted this life Tenth month 26th, 1771, aged 
him in his sickness, he said, that in his youth- 60 — and about three ee or 7 
ful years his mind was much on improvement in minister nearly 50 years. His residence had long 
outward business, and being successful therein, been Chesterfield, New Jersey. 
many spoke in praise of his conduct. In his pros- ABNER WOOLMAN. 
perity he purchased sundry sorts of superfluities in) Abner Woolman, son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
workmanship, and did not see clearly what he was} Woolman, was born in New Jersey, about the year 
to do with them, but he did see, that at the time|1724. He was educated by these faithful Friends 
of going into these things, he had gone on in the| as becometh the truth, and giving heed to the teach- 
dark, and that latterly, even in the time of his|ings of grace, became useful in the church. He 
health, they had been a burden to his mind, was humble in his deportment, a lover of peace, 

He appeared to be in a loving state of mind,|and fond of quietness and retirement. Whilst 
saying that he had had a living sense of Divine| striving to avoid a close intercourse with the world 
Love, at different times in his sickness, and bad|and its concerns, he was yet very useful in settling 
been permitted to taste of that joy which is the|any difference which arose among his neighbours. 
everlasting portion of those who are sanctified,| He was a friend to all the afflicted,—and had a 
adding, the thought of death was not terrible to| warm feeling of sympathy for the poor negroes, 
him. He had had during his confinement, a clearer/having a decided testimony against the custom 
sight of eternal happiness than he had thought) whereby they were deprived of their natural rights. 
attainable whilst in the body. He was much esteemed by his friends, and for 

He deceased Tenth month 9th, 1771, very qui-|several years filled the station of an Elder at Mans- 
etly, aged 50 years and five days, having been al field, part of Burlington Monthly Meeting. He 
member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. frequently was engaged to labour in Meetings for 
business, and in private amongst his neighbours, 
to discourage much use of spiritous liquors them- 
selves, and against furnishing much of it to their 
workmen, believing that a liberal distribution of 
them at harvest, was productive of evil. He 
deemed their use prompted to a light and noisy be- 
haviour, unbecoming grateful receivers of the tem- 
poral favours bestowed on them, and at variance 
with that sobriety which is consistent with our 
Christian profession. 

For some years before his close, through bodily 
weakness, he found it extremely difficult to attend 
religious meetings, yet he was very seldom absent. 
He departed this life Eleventh month 4th, 1771, 
aged about 47 years. 





labour to witness the arising of Life, and an ability 
to wait upon the Lord in spirit and in truth. 
After a time it pleased the Lord to confer upon 
him a gift in the ministry of the Gospel, which he 
exercised in great plainness, simplicity, and tender- 
ness. He was frequently called into public ser- 
vice, and travelled through the Northern Provinces. 
His communications in the ministry were generally 
short, but were attended with life and power. 
They manifested that they sprung from the Divine 
Fountain of Good, and were to the comfort of the 
humble and contrite in spirit. He was earnest in 
exhortation, and with great fervency laboured in 
his Master’s cause. He frequently pressed on his 
hearers the necessity of diligence in the attendance 
of meetings, and of a faithful engage:nent to labour 
in the inward work, that sanctification and holi- 
ness might be witnessed by them. In these re- 
spects he was a good example, which gave addi- 
tional weight to his exhortations. He was careful 
in his family, circumspect in his dealings with all, 
and much esteemed by Friends, and beloved by 





































just described occurred, yet, between them, an in- 
terval of about three-quarters of a minute, there 
was a dead calm.” 

The last large flight seen by the party, was on 
the 26th of the Seventh month, when “ vast clouds 
of grass-hoppers flying towards the east, passed 
high over our heads without intermission for nearly 
two hours.” 

It was ascertained that the mighty swarms of 
1857, extended from the 94th to the 112th degree 
of longitude, and from lat. 41 to lat. 53—from the 
Mormon settlements in Utah to near the valley of 
the North Saskatchawan, and from the Lake of the 
Woods to the foot of the Rocky mountains, the 
perfect insect in 1857, or the young brood in 1858, 
having been observed nearly continuously over that 
wide extent of country. 

“In the spring of 1858, the young brood was 
seen at Prairie Portage on the Assiniboine, hop- 
ping over the newly fallen snow at the latter end 
of April. It was thought by the settlers, that the 
cold weather which followed the warm days in the 
early part of the month when the eggs were hatch- 
ed, would have destroyed the young brood; but 
it did not appear to have created any sensible di- 
minution in their numbers. 

“The extraordinary vitality of the eggs of in- 
sects is well known; but when we reflect that the 
eggs of the red-legged locust are exposed in Rupert’s 
Land to a temperature lower than that at which 
mercury freezes, as well as to constant alternations 
from the freezing poiut to below zero, in the early 
spring months, their capacity to resist these in- 
fluences cannot fail to be regarded as one of the 
most wonderful features in the life of this insect. 

“ Their power of sustaining long flights is also 
very remarkable. They generally rose from the 
prairie about nine in the morning, and alighted 
about four in the afternoon. During the interme- 
diate hours, I do not recollect one instance in which 
they were observed to alight, except in anticipa- 
tion of a thunder storm, when they would descend 
perpendicularly from a great altitude. Assuming 
their speed to have been twenty miles an hour, 
the distance they would fly in one day probably 
amounted to a hundred and twenty miles. 

“Their principal food is the prairie grass and 
the leaves of shrubs, but they will attack any sub- 
stance presented to them,—such as woolen garments 
and leather. The only article of clothing which 
did not suffer from their voracity, was the caout- 
choue or gutta percha cloaks and coverings. 

“The periodical visitations of these locusts have 
been enumerated among the objectionable features 
of parts of the Far West, and as some of the ob- 
stacles to the settlement of Nebraska. That they 
will also exercise an important influence upon the 
future of the southern part of Rupert’s Land, there 
is but too great reason to fear; already they have 
twice destroyed the crops in different parts of the 
settlements; and in the State of Minnesota, in the 
region about Crow Wing, they rendered husbandry 
hopeless for two years, producing great distress in 
that newly settled country.” 


JOHN SYKES. 

John Sykes was born in Derbyshire, Great Bri- 
tain, Fifth month 8th, 1682, of houest Friends, 
who had been great sufferers because of their faith- 
fulness in support of their Christian principles. 
They removed to America whilst their son John 
was an infant, reaching Burlington, Ninth month 
Ist, 1683. 

Being favoured in early life with the visitations 
of Divine grace, and giving heed thereto, he was, 
even when quite young, solid and thoughtful— 
Feeling the powerful overshadowing of his Hea- 
venly Father's love, and continuing in humility 

The inward Principle we own. — For being and meekness, he manifested by his pure and cir- 
quickened by it in our inward man, we could easily | cumspect walking and inoffensive life, that he was y - 
discern the difference of things, and feel what was} sincere lover of the Truth, and a dedicated fol- Huau ELy, * valuable Elder of Buckingham, 
right and what was wrong, and what was fit and lower of our blessed Saviour. . deceased during this year. 

What not, both in reference to religion and civil con-|__In the year 1704, he was married to Joanna} Ricnarp Georas, an Elder of Haverford, de- 
cerns.— William Penn. Murfin, a sober religious woman, with whom he! ceased Eleventh month 28th, aged 72 years. 
——_—.o——— lived in great harmony for nearly sixty-seven years. —+—_ 

If we hide our talent in the earth, we shall lose|He was diligent in the attendance of religious} An humble spirit is a charitable and quiet 

our treasure in heaven. meetings, and was faithfully engaged therein, in| spirit. 
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FLEEING TO GOD. 


Under the shadow of Thy wing, my Father! 
Till life’s calamities be overpast, 

In that sure refuge, let my spirit gather 
Strength, to bear calmly on unto the last. 


Be merciful to me—for thoughts that crush me, 
Lie like an incubus upon my breast ; 

Only Thy voice, Omnipotent, can hush me 
Into the quiet even, of seeming rest. 


Oh! what is life but one long, long endurance, 
Of this dull, heavy weight on heart and brain? 

Speak to my spirit—speak the strong assurance, 
That nothing Thou ordained is in vain. 


Trembling amid the turmoils of existence, 
Oh! let me grasp a more than mortal arm ; 
Father! my Father! be not at a distance 
When earth’s dark phantoms Thy weak child alarm. 


Under Thy shadow fear cannot appall me, 
If in the Rock of Ages surely hid 

Under Thy shadow! harm cannot befall me, 
If Thou, All wise, All merciful, forbid. 


Nearer to Thee, my Saviour, my Redeemer ! 
In heaven, on earth, whom hath my soul but Thee? 
Though for an instant, as some feverish dreamer 
Grasps at the treasure which he seems to see 


I, too, have dreamed, and waked to find illusion 
Inscribed on all I sought to make my own, 
And turning from my idols in confusion, 
I dedicate my life to Thee alone. 


Under the shadow of Thy wing abiding; 

Close to my suffering Saviour’s wounded side, 
In the sure promise of His love confiding, 

Why should I shrink, though earthly ills betide. 


Oh! if the heart grow strong through suffering only ; 
If but through trial it may reach its goal, 
I will rejoice, although my way be lonely, 
And all Thy waves and billows o’er me roll. 
Salem (Mass.) Register. 


sepia. 

Rock Oil.—There is nothing in the industrial 
world at the present time more remarkable than 
the production of petroleum. That great lakes of 
this valuable substance should have lain a few feet 
beneath the surface undiscovered for thousands of 
years, is one among innumerable proofs that the 
intelligence of civilization is required to enable man 
to bring to light and render available the natural 
resources of the planct which we inhabit. One 
very curious circumstance in the development of 
this industry was the tardiness of even our enter- 
prising community to direct their attention to it 
after it was discovered. In 1826, an account of 
the Little Muskingum region, in Ohio, was pub- 
lished in Silliman’s Journal, in which the statement 
was made that in boring for salt water, vast quan- 
tities of petroleum were obtained, which was begin- 
ning to be in demand for lamps in workshops and 
manufactories. The writer says :——“ It affords a 
clear, brisk light when burnt in this way, and will 
be a valuable article for lighting the street lamps 
in the future cities of Ohio.” Though this account 
was published in 1826, the discovery was made in 
1819, and yet this mine of wealth was suffered to 
lie unappropriated in the heart of this country for 
thirty-five years. Attention was again called to 
it by the success of the coal oil manufacture, and 
in 1854, two gentlemen in New York, — Eveleth 
and Bissel, secured the right to the upper spring 
on Oil Creek, in Pennsylvania, and organized a 
company to search for the oil. The operations 
were slow, and the first oil was struck at a depth 
of seventy-one feet, on the 26th of August, 1859. 
The drill suddenly dropped into a cavity, and oil 
rose within five inches of the surface. A pump 
being introduced, the company were soon in the re- 
ceipt of one thousand gallons of oil per day. 

This success created an intense excitement in the 
neighbourhood, and boring for oil became the great 
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business of the community. The petroleum was 
found not only along Oil Creek, but in numerous 
other localities, extending from Virginia to Canada 
West, and the supply has increased so rapidly as 
to bring the article down to a very low price, and 
to make it a great staple for domestic use and for 
export. The Erie railroad has a large number of 
cars devoted exclusively to its transportation, its 
pungent and peculiar odor rendering the cars thus 
employed unfit for other uses. At the depot of the 
company in Hoboken, thousands of barrels may at 
any time be seen on their way to this city, either 
for export or distribution. The peculiar power 
which the substance has of penetrating capillary 
tubes, covers the barrels with grease, and fills the 
air with its odor. 

Petroleum has just begun to play the great part 
which it is destined to fill in the industrial arts. It 
yields a good jubricating material, and produces 
the whitest, best and cheapest of all artificial lights. 
A great variety of hydrocarbons result from its 
distillation, and these, in combination with other 
compounds and elements, produce thousands of new 
substances for innumerable untried uses of the 
chemist and the artisan. We anticipate for petro- 
leum a more rapid extension to a great variety of 
applications than marked even the introduction of 
India rubber.— Scientific American. 


For “The Friend.” 
‘When God and man stand opposite in view, 
Man’s disappointment must of course ensue.” 


We may be convinced by what passes in our 
minds, if we will but closely and dispassionately 
examine our motives to action, that mankind, in a 
state of vature, are universally governed by self- 
will. The perversity of the will is indeed the pri- 
mary cause of defection and degeneracy of all 
moral agents; it is the strong man armed that 
keeps the house ; and, while he continues to possess 
it, all our endeavours after natural, and much more 
super-natural excellence, are too much perverted 
by passion and prejudice, ever to reach the object 
we aim at; for, whatever our rational discoveries 
of religious and moral truths may be, it is the will 
that determines us to action—the resignation of 
the will is, therefore, the first step in true devo- 
tion—hereby we escape the influence of the pas- 
sions, commend ourselves to divine mercy, and are 
at peace; the presentations of good and evil are 
then distinguishable, and strength is received to 
reject the one, and cleave to the other.” This we 
may observe in the case of Paul before and after 
his conversion; at the former period he was actu- 
ated by his own reason and will, and therefore 
failed of accomplishing the divine purpose, even 
while deeming himself the servant of God, doing 
his bidding and pleasure; and at the latter was 
influenced and governed by the manifest will of his 
divine Master, by whose power he was first hum- 
bled, and then so marvellously enlightened as to 
see clearly the way of self-denial, into which he was 
called, and afterwards engaged to walk, to the 
honour and praise of God, in the accomplishment 
of his boly will and purpose. It was then that he 
was made an humble and effectual instrument in 
the divive hand, of gathering souls unto Christ, 
through the influence and aid of the same divine 
power whereby his will had been subjected, and 
his eyes opened to behold the things which be- 
longed to his peace. 

To what other power or means, than the Spirit 


and grace of God, can we look for the recovery of 


our minds from their natural darkoess and igno- 
rance? and by what other was the notable Luther, 
after the exercise of his own wisdom and will in 
the pursuit of a course of violence, at length led to 


see and to declare, that “ bitterness is not 7 
by bitterness,” but that “sweetness expels bitter. 
|ness ;” and again, that “it is a deplorable righte. 
jousness that cannot bear with others because it 
finds them wicked, and which thinks of seeking the 
‘solitude of the desert, instead of doing them good 
|by long-suffering, prayer, and example?” Again, 
jsaid he, “ Christ reigns [or dwelt] in the midst 
jof his enemies. If he had desired to live only 
jamong the good, and to die for those only who 
loved him, for whom would he have died, and 
among whom would he have lived?” And still fur- 
ther respecting the limiting spirit of self-exaltation, 
whereby the church has been so often troubled and 
divided, he admonishes his co-labourers on this 
wise: “Although every thing is in a wretched state 
there, this is mot sufficient reason for separating 
from it. On the contrary, the worse things are 
going on in it, the more we should cling to it; for 
it is mot by separation that we shall make it bet. 
ter. We must not desert God on account of the 
devil; or abandon the children of God who are still 
in the Romish communion, because of the multi- 
tude of the ungodly. There is no sin, there is no 
evil that should destroy charity, for charity can 
do all things, and to unity nothing is difficult.” 
“ But ’tis not easy with a mind like ours, 
To bid the pleadings of se/f-love be still, 
Resign our own, and seek our Maker’s will.” 





Yet, says Luther, “ you will not find peace save 
in Christ, by despairing of yourselves, and of your 
own works. Hope for nothing from your own la. 
bours, from your own understanding ; trust solely 
in God and in the influence of his Spirit. If our 
labours and afflictions could give peace to the con- 
science, why should Christ have died?” But, said 
he, ‘‘man cannot of his own nature will God to 
be God, (or is not willing he should be God.) He 
would prefer to be God himself, and that God were 
not God. The law of God and the will of man are 
two adversaries, that without the grace of God 
can never be reconciled. The law which is good, 
and in which we have life, is the love of God shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost. Blessed 
are all they who perform the works of God’s grace.” 

“ God has formed thee with a wiser view 

Than to be led in chains, but to subdue 


Calls thee to cope with enemies, and jirst 
Points out a conflict with thyself the worst ;” 


which seems to have been the discovery of this 
eminent servant, after much suffering from the 
temptations and delusions, to which he was subject, 
in an especial manner, before the natural will and 
\pride of the creature were brought under, and his 
eyes anointed to behold the error of a persecuting 
course, suggested by a self-righteous spirit. The 
|power and workings of this subtle and deceiving 
foe, seems aptly described by the pious Cowper, in 


|the following lines: 





“ By what unseen and unsuspected arts, 
The serpent error twines round human hearts. 


a7 * * * * x * * 


First appetite enlists him, Truth’s sworn foe, 
Then obstinate self-will confirms him so. 
Tell him he wanders ; that his error leads 
To fatal ills; that thongh the path he treads 
Be flowery, and he see no cause for fear, 
| Death and the pains of hell attend him there: 
| In vain; the slave of arrogance and pride, 
| He has no hearing on the prudent side. 
His still refuted quirks he still repeats; 
New raised objections with new quibbles meets; 
| ’ Till sinking in the quicksand he defends, 
He dies disputing, and the contest ends— 
But not the mischiefs; they still left behind, 
| Like thistle-seeds, are sown by every wind.” 


+e] 


An humble confession of sins brings shame to 
ourselves, but glory to God. 
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Impostors in a London Crowd.—The Scottish | pains increase.” 


Guardian correspondent gives a lively picture of|attempts were made to warm him by the friction 
the scenes in the city streets, among the crowds|of the hands. 


which gather to'see the Lord Mayor's procession :|bed, he said to Count Albrecht, “If I could doze 


—" Let us faintly sketch the locality of St. Paul’s 
eburch-yard. The first claimant for public regard, 


and pence, is the man who always sells ‘ gold (?)| near eleven o’clock. Sceing that all present still re- 


rings for a penny each,’ on Lord Mayor's day. 
Listen tohim. ‘ Look here,’ he cries, ‘ this is not 
a small country village, where gaping rustics can be 
so easily gulled; no, my friends, it is the great city 
of London, where a jewellcr’s shop may be seen at 
every second step. I am here, gentlemen, in con- 
sequence of a wager between two sporting gentle- 
men, as to the possibility of selling one hundred 
gold rings in St. Paul’s church-yard, in this nine- 
teenth century.’ The rings are quickly sold, and 
when his tray is empty, he disappears. But who 
comes next? A man who mounts a blacking-box, 
in order to make himself conspicuous, and ad- 
dresses the crowd in this fashion—‘ Gentlemen, you 
are surrounded by impostors, fellows who profess 
to sell so many things for a wager. I have come 
here to-day, for the purpose of rewarding the pub- 
lic, by giving away some spare money. Now, then, 
gentlemen speculators, who'll give me two-and four- 
pence for half-a-crown !’ Immediately a half- 
crown is held up, and he gets two or three offers. 
He then descends to smaller sums—with each of- 
fering a premium—such as a shilling for tenpence, 
sixpence for fivepence, twopence for three half- 
pence, and (O, what a rush upon him of the small 
boys!) a penny for ahalfpenny. However, on the 
whole, he does not lose more than a shilling; and 
accomplishing his object—that of gaining popular 
attention—immediately flow in his gains. Glit- 
tering ‘ gold’ chains appear—O, how dazzling, and 
how cheap!—to be, in fact, as he says, ‘ given 
away for the paltry sum of one shilling!’ He sells 
dozens of them, and when trade begins to slacken, 
produces brooches, which he calls ‘ precious’ stones 
surrounded with gold, to be sold for the same sum. 
Two confederates in the crowd are the first cus- 
tomers for the brooches; he puts their money in 
little boxes along with the brooches, and says— 
‘There, take back your money, as well as the 
brooches, and go and have something to drink.’ 
At this the crowd rush forward, hoping to have 
their clay moistened after the same fashion. How 
vain the hope! a mirage in the desert, instead of 
the cooling fountain of ‘Bass’s Pale Ale,’ at the 
neighbouring public house. The saucy rogue coolly 
pockets all the shillings, but still there are plenty 
of buyers. At last they begin to flag, and he, 
stepping off his box, absquatulates. Shortly after, 
he may be seen dividing his gains with his two con- 
federates.”’ 

The Death of Martin Luther.—The last act 
of Martin Luther was honourable to his charac- 
ter; it was a journey, undertaken amidst much 
bodily infirmity, to Kisleben, to reconcile the Counts 
of Mansfeld, who were at variance. Though con- 
trary to his custom to intermeddle in secular dis- 
putes, he yielded in this case, from the attachment 
he felt to his native town, as well as from his de- 
sire to restore peace. He preached at Kisleben on 
the 28th January, 1546, and assisted at the con- 
ferences up to 17th February. At supper on that 
last-named day, he dwelt on his approaching death ; 
some one asked him if, in a future state, we should 
recognise one another; he replied that he thought 
80. Having entered his chamber with some friends 
and his two sons Martin and Paul, aged fourteen 
and thirteen, he approached the window, and re- 
mained a considerable time in prayer. He said to 
his friend Aurifaber, “I am very feeble and my 














































and careful observance of all our members. There 
is no doubt that erroneous views respecting the war, 
now being carried on in our country, have obtained 
among some amongst us; who, because it is waged 
by the Government to support its authority and 
put down rebellion, have persuaded themselves 
that it so far exceptional from other national dis- 
putes, as to exonerate them from a strict mainte- 
nance of our Christian testimony against all wars 
and fightings, and to justify them in contributing 
in some ways to aid those engaged in carrying it 
on. We hope serious reflection will convince all 
such, that as this contest had its origin from the 
same source, and is waged in the same murderous 
spirit as all other wars, Friends can in no wise 
countenance or uphold it, without compromising 
their professed principles, and sanctioning the vio- 
lation of the precepts and commands of Christ. 

That the rebellion is wicked and suicidal, we 
fully believe. It is the result of crime long and 
obstinately persisted in, by parties among those 
now arrayed on each side of the contest; and the 
misery the country is suffering is a result which 
Divine Providence has permitted, in order to brin 
the people to a true sense of their sinfulness, an 
by repentance and amendment, to a course more 
consonant with his holy law. The determination 
to uphold and perpetuate slavery seems to have 
overriden the attachment to the Union in the great 
body of the inhabitants of the South, and banded 
them in a determination to resist to the utmost 
every effort to subject them to the authority of the 
United States, lest thereby, they should find the 
institution, which seems dearer to them than any 
thing else, so crippled and maimed, as to linger out 
a sickly and precarious existence for but a few 
more years, when it and those who have used the 
insatiate lusts and the crime inseparable from the 
system to raise them into power, must pass away. 
This we believe will finally be the case, let other 
results of the war be what they may; and it is con- 
soling to the christian, when with the eye of faith, 
he can see the Omnipotent Controller of events 
educing good out of the evils which man in his 
blind infatuation brings upon himself, ordering his 
backslidiog to chastise him, and while teaching him 
righteousness by the things he suffers, causing even 
his wrath to bring praise to his great name. 

But though this should happily prove to be the 
case, it could in no way sanctify the evil means 
by which such a result was brought about, nor 
evince that it was in accordance with the counsels 
of infinite Wisdom and Mercy, ‘that this great sin 
should be broken down, by the commission of an- 
other; that slavery should be blotted out by the 
smoking ruins and bloody fields of war; but only 
that the folly and guilt of the nation, in the retri- 
butive justice of the Almighty, had brought on a 
savage convulsion, which, while it inflicted a de- 
served punishment, in its throes and struggles, has 
torn up the monster crime that had so long fas- 
tened itself on the land. 

The idea that war is a necessary evil, is as false 
as the ane accepted opinion that duelling was the 
proper and only means by which private rights and 
character could be rightly enforced and protected. 
Professed christians once contended that this bar- 
barous custom was indispensable to an honourable 
existence of social and domestic society; and it 
maintained its position until the diffusion of chris- 
tian light and knowledge has gradually banished it 
from all truly civilized society. But had all chris- 
tians continued to countenance it by precept and 
practice, or inculeated the sentiment that some cir- 
cumstances justified it, it must necessarily have held 
its sway over the community. It is the unfaithful- 
ness of christians to the religion they profess, that 


Medicine was given to him, and 
As he laid himself down on the 


half an hour, I think it would relieve me.” He 
did sleep, and awoke in about an hour and a half— 


mained by his side, he said, “ What! are ye here 
yet? why do ye not retire to rest?” He resumed 
his prayer, crying with fervour, “ Father, into thy 
hands | commend my spirit! thou hast redeemed 
me, Lord God of truth.” Afterwards, turning to 
all present, he said, “ Pray my friends for the gos- 
pel of our Lord—that his kingdom may be en- 
larged. Verily, the Council of ‘Trent and the Pope 
threatened to injure it.” Having slept another 
hour, Dr. Jonas asked him how he felt. “I am 
very ill,” was the reply. “I think, my dear 
Jonas, | must remain at Hisleben, where I was 
born.” However, he walked a little about the 
chamber, laid down on the bed, and was covered 
with cushions. He once more betook himself to 
prayer. “ O my Father! God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and source of all consolation, I thank thee 
for that thou hast revealed to me thy well-beloved 
Son, in whom I believe, whom I have acknow- 
ledged and preached, whom I have loved and 
celebrated, whom the Pope and the wicked perse- 
cute. To thee, Lord Jesus Christ I commend my 
soul. I leave this earthly body; I am borne away 
with thee!” He repeated three times, “ Into thy 
hands [ commend my spirit, O Lord God of truth ; 
thou hast redeemed me.” Suddenly he shut his 
eyes and became insensible; Count Albrecht and 
his lady assisted the physicians; all laboured to 
restore him, and with great difficulty, they suc- 
ceeded for a moment. ‘ Reverend father,” said 
Dr. Jonas, “do you steadfastly die in the faith 
which you have taught?” “ Yes,”’ was the distinct 
reply, and he fell asleep. Immediately after- 
wards he grew pale, became cold, breathed softly, 
and expired, on Thursday the 18th of February, 
1546. 

Three days before his death he preached in the 
pulpit which still remains at Kisleben, his last ser- 
mon, from Matthew xi. 25-30: “ At that time 
Jesus answered and said, [ thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent; and hast 
revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father: for so 
it seemed good in thy sight. All things are de- 
livered unto me of my Father: and no man know- 
eth the Son but the Father: neither knoweth any 
man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal him. Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light.” 


Our dear young People.—When dear young peo- 
ple give up all to the Lord, it makes way for un- 
clouded prospects in religion, and they escape many 
perplexities; and if Divine Goodness sces meet to 
prove them in any singular manner, it is only that 
they may be more richly qualified to show forth 
His praise. 
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The seasonable counsel contained in the Address 
from the Meeting for Sufferings, which we publish 
to-day, should receive the serious consideration 
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war, under any circumstances, is still tolerated, 
and nations continue to appeal to the sword for the 
settlement of controversies, brutal as the method 
is, and confessedly opposed to the precepts of the 


Messiah. Friends then are called on as loudly) years from the date. 


| 


every kind due to the United States. These notes bear 
no interest, but are made exchangeable at the option of 
the holder, for United States six per cent. bonds having 
twenty years to run, or for seven per cent. bonds re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the United States, after five 
To enable the Secretary of the 


bled to throw upon the shores of every State the nucleng 
ofanarmy. And the threat is made, and doubtless the 
attempt will follow in early spring, to crush us with » 
giant’s grasp, by a simultaneous movement along our 
entire borders. With whatever alacrity our people may 
|rush to arms, and with whatever energy our govern- 


now as ever, to come up in a faithful support of. Treasury to fund the treasury notes and floating debt of|ment may use its resources, we cannot expect to cope 
the noble testimony to the absolutely peaceful | the United States, the bill provides for the issue, on the} with our enemy either in numbers, equipments or muni- 


character of christianity, and the indispensable duty 
resting upon the disciples of Christ, to strive for 
entrance into and preservation within his kingdom, 
where there can be no fighting, and the passions 
from which war arises, are kept in entire abeyance. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—News from England to the 24th ult. The 
factory statistics of Manchester show that the shorten- 
ing of the hours of labour in the factories is gradually 
extending, and in the course of a week or two, the 
movement was expected to become much more general 
and extensive. 

The London Times publishes a letter from a war cor- 
respondent, calling attention to the fact that the U.S. 
gun-boat Tuscarora has infringed, and continues to in- 
fringe the rules of neutrality, at Southampton, and call- 
ing on the government no longer to tolerate such a 
flagrant disregard of neutral rights. 

The brig West Indian, Capt. Foote, from Charleston, 
with a cargo of turpentine, had arrived at Liverpool. 
Her captain represents the United States blockade of 
Cliarleston as anything but effectual, and says that the 
“stone blockade,” so far from stopping the entrance to 
the port, will eventually deepen the shallow channels. 
The citizens of Charleston have very li‘tle uneasiness 
on the subject. 

The question of European intervention in the civil 
war in America, has been much more freely canvassed, 
the proceedings at Charleston and the alleged general 
inefficiency of the blockade, being the excuses put forth 
for such a step. 

The privateer Sumter having been ordered from Cadiz, 
reached Gibraltar on the 19th ult. During her passage 
she burned the American bark Neapolitan, from Mes- 
sina to Boston, with fruits. She also captured the brig 
Investigator, with ore, but subsequently allowed her to 
proceed. 

The Tuscarora and Nashville remained at Southamp- 
ton. Lord Elgin was about to leave England for India. 
He promised a deputation to do his best to encourage 
the growth of cotton in India. 

The Bank of France has reduced its rate of discount 
from 5 to 4} per cent. 

The Turin papers publish a despatch from Rome, as- 
serting that the Austrian government was about to ad- 
dress a note to the Great Powers, declaring that the 
State of Piedmont constitutes a perpetual menace, and 
renders it necessary that she should be required to dis- 
arm. 

An imperial ukase has been pablished at St. Peters- 
burg, stating that in view of the increased requirements 
of the State, an augmentation will be made in the poll 
and stamp taxes and in import duties, which in the case 
of the latter, will be five per cent. on articles entering 
Russia by the European and Asiatic routes. A tax will 
also be levied upon registered letters. 

The Liverpool cotton market was dull, with a decline 
of 1}d. Breadstuffs also dull and slightly lower. 

One Week Later.—The steamer Jura, at Portland, brings 
dates to the 3lst. Mason and Slidell had arrived at 
Southampton. No demonstration was made on their 
arrival. The former went to London, and the latter to 
Paris. 

The Emperor Napoleon opened the French chamber on 
the 27th. In his speech on that occasion, he said, “‘ The 
civil war which desolates America, has greatly com- 
promised our commercial interests. .So long, however, 
as the rights of neutrals are respected, we must confine 

- ourselves to expressing wishes for an early termination 
of these dissensions.” 

The Liverpool cotton market was firm, with a slight 
advance. Stock in port, 546,000 bales, of which 215,- 
000 are American. 

Unirep Srares.—Congress.—The Senate bas passed 
a resolution expelling Jesse D. Bright, Senator from In- 
diana, for alleged disloyalty to the Union. The House 
of Representatives has passed, by a vote of 93 to 59, the 
bill for an issue of $150,000,000 of United States notes, 
in denominations of not less than five dollars each. The 
notes are declared a legal tender, and will be received 





credit of the United States, of coupon or registered 
bonds, to the amount of five hundred millions of dollars, 
bearing interest at the rate of six per cent. In the de- 
bate on this measure, various strong objections were 
pointed out, but it was urged that it was one of necessity 
and not of choice. The floating debt already incurred 
was stated to be one hundred and thirty millions, and 
the treasury was absolutely empty. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 422. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 235. 

Pennsylvania Railroad.—The total gross earnings of 
this road, during the year 1861, amounted to $7,300,000, 
and the expenses to $3,653,062, leaving the net earnings 
of the road $3,646,938, which is $1,350,535 more than 
in the previous year. 

The Delaware Lotteries.—The Senate of the State of 
Delaware has followed the example of the House, and 
passed the act declaring the forfeiture of the lottery 
privileges granted some years since to certain parties. 

Canada Railroads.—There are twenty-six railroads in 
Canada, and 3808 miles completed or under construc- 
tion, of which 1075 miles are opened for traffic. The 


about $100,000,000. 

Arrest of Gen. Stone.—Brig. Gen. Stone, commanding 
a division of the Federal army on the Potomac, has been 
arrested and sent to Fort Lafayette as a prisoner. He 
is charged with having caused the terrible disaster at 
Ball’s Bluff, in which Col. Baker lost his life ; with hold- 
ing correspondence with the rebels, and receiving visits 
from rebel officers in his camp; with treacherously suf- 
fering the rebels to build a fort or strong works under 
his guns without molestation, and with a treacherous de- 
sign to expose his force to capture and destruction by 
the enemy, under pretence of orders for a movement 
from the commanding general which had not been 
given. 

The War.—F ort Henry on the Tennessee river, about 
sixty miles from its mouth, was captured on the 6th inst., 
and Gen. Tilghman and the garrison made prisoners. 
The Memphis and Qhio railroad bridge in Tennessee, 
about fifteen miles from Fort Henry, was subsequently 
taken possession of by the Federal troops. Several 
thousand rebel infantry were posted at Fort Henry to 
aid in its defence, but they all fled when the attack 
commenced. This invasion of Tennessee has been ef- 
fected by the advance of a division of the Federal army 
through that part of Kentucky, which lies between the 
Mississippi and Tennessee rivers, aided by a fleet of gun- 
boats. The rebels still hold Columbus and Bowling 
Green in strong force. The captured fort mounted 
seventeen guns; five of the garrison were killed and ten 
wounded. One of the U. 5S. gun-boats was badly in- 
jured in the action, a ball going through the boiler, and 
causing the death of a number of persons by scalding. 

The rebel force which recently advanced to Romney, 
in Western Virginia, has retreated, and the town is again 
occupied by Union troops. 

The armies near the Potomac remain inactive. 
roads are still almost impassable. 

Roanoke Island, on the coast of North Carolina, was 
attacked by a part of the Burnside expedition on the 
7th inst. According to a rebel report received, by way 
of Norfolk, the Union forces had been twice repulsed, 
but the fight had not terminated. The island is strongly 
fortified, with an intrenched camp in the centre, and 
several thousand troops commanded by Generals Hill 
and Wise. 

A despatch to the Cincinnati Commercial states, that 
the Federal forces are about to invade East Tennessee 
at three different points simultaneously. Gen. Carter is 
to go through Cumberland Gap; Gen. Schoepff is to 
advance by the central route, and Gen. Thomas will 


total amount expended upon these roads so far, has been | 


The 


| cross at Mill Springs, near the place where Zollickoffer's 


army was defeated. 
Southern Jtems.—Howell Cobb and others have issued 


an address to the people of Georgia, with the design of} 
arousing them to a sense of their danger, and the conse- 


quent necessity of making every possible effort to sup- 


port the rebel cause. The North, they say, has exhibited 
an energy, a perseverance and an amount of resources, 
*“ An immense army has 


which was hardly expected. 
been organized for our destruction, which is being dis- 
ciplined to the unthinking stolidity of regulars. 


With 
in payment of all taxes, duties, debts and demands of] the exclusive possession of the seas, our enemy is ena- 


tions of war. To provide against these odds, we must 
look to desperate courage, unflinching daring, and uni- 
versal self-sacrifice.” 

The Richmond Despatch of the 28th ult. argues that 
an army of two hundred thousand men is fully ade- 
quate to meet all the requirements of the South, and 
that it is about as large a number as the Confederacy 
will be able to thoroughly arm and equip. The im- 
mense army of the Federal government is, the writer 
contends, entirely too large to be employed to the best 
advantage, and while producing an enormous drain upon 
the treasury, supplies wholesale food for death by camp 
diseases. 

The last accounts from Port Royal state that nearly 
all the cotton in the vicinity had been gathered. A part 
of that shipped to New York was sold at seventy cents 
per pound. Some of the obstructions placed by the re- 
bels in the river channel, between Fort Pulaski and Sa- 
vannah, had been removed. The U.S. troops were mo- 
derately healthy. Roses were in bloom at Beaufort on 
the 21st ult. 

An order was issued from the War department at 
Richmond on the 4th, ordering all the military com- 
manders to impress all saltpetre found in their districts, 
jexcept such as is in the hands of the original manufac- 
jturers, and that the government shall pay forty cents 
per pound and no more. 

The Richmond papers say that the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the U.S. Secretary of War to visit the Fe- 
deral prisoners, will not be received. 

Gen. Beauregard has been ordered to Kentucky; 
when last heard from, he was at Nashville, on his way to 
join the army. 

A letter from New Orleans, per the steamer Victoria, 
says the superintendent and various employees of the 
Opelousas railroad have been arrested—a conspiracy 
having been discovered to deliver to the Union forces 
the entire railroad, and to give them other aid at Ber- 
wick Bay. The letter says this arrest has been sup- 
|pressed from publication in the newspapers. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
Visiting Commitiee.—The Committee, under appoint- 
ment to visit the schools at West-Town, will meet there 
on Seventh-day, the 15th of the Second tnonth, and pro- 
ceed with the examinations on Second-day and Third- 
day following. Jorn Evans, Clerk. 
Second mo. 5th, 1862. 


A conveyance will be at the Street Road Station, to 
\meet the train leaving Philadelphia at two o’clock, on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 15th instant. 


GRISCOM STREET SOUP-HOUSE. 


The daily delivery of soup is large, and a part of the 
Society’s income being unavailable, there is reason to 
apprehend its funds will be inadequate to meet the de- 
mands. The coloured people not participating in the 
work connected with the war, and their usual avoca- 
tions being interrupted, many of them are destitute of 
the means of living, and are drawing largely on our 
|supply of soup. Donations of articles suitable for mak- 
jing soup, will be gratefully received at the House, No. 
16 Griscom street, between Fourth and Fifth streets, 
and Spruce and Pine streets, and in money, by JERR 
MIAH Hacker, Treasurer, Fourth street, below Spruce 
street, or by THomas Evans, 817 Arch street. 


| 


WANTED. 
A well qualified Female Teacher wishes a school for 
the summer; not particular as to location. 
For information, inquire at the office of “ The Friend.” 


ew ee 
Marrtep, on Third-day, the 4th instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting, North Sixth street, Joun E. Carrmr, to Caro- 


tine W., daughter of Joel and Caroline W. Cadbury, all 
of Philadelphia. 


RRR nen nan nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnenneneneeeeeeeee?” 
PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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